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{Continued from the last Number, page 287.] 


CHAPTER V. 
Intellectual Education, continued. 


Is there, then, nothing good in our system of public instruction ? Is it, 
throughout, a mass of blunders? By no means. It contains much that is 
good, though, as has been seen, there is mingled with it much that is evil. 
But, as the present question is, how shall it be purified of its errors, and 
rendered as efficient as possible, it would be altogether out of place to 
speak here of its advantages, or its beauties. Let us continue, then, our 
searching inquiry into its errors and deficiencies, so that, when we come to 
prepare our improved system, we may know how to avoid every thing that 
may have the slightest tendency to impede our progress, or in any manner 
lessen its efficiency. 

Although many of the remarks which follow will be applicable to the 
higher branches of learning, yet our chief attention will be devoted, at 
present, to the initiatory steps. ‘The proper management of these is of the 
very first importance, and unfortunately this is the very part of education 
that has attracted least attention. The teaching of reading, spelling, and 
the alphabet, has been considered a task that any one might execute. We 
forget, that to this point can be traced nearly all our bad habits, habits 
which exert so prejudicial an effect on the whole future course of study, 
and which no after-discipline can completely remove. Let us then, in fu- 
ture, avoid this serious error. Let us no longer consider it as unworthy 
of our attention ; nor turn, with an eye of indifference, from the basis of 
knowledge, fully convinced that on the solidity of the foundation, depends 
all the beauty and usefulness of the structure. 

The first branch of knowledge, to which the attention of the child is di- 
rected on entering school, is Reading. Hitherto, as was shown in the sec- 
ond chapter, his studies have been altogether delightful. His progress has 
been constant and rapid; for as yet he has dealt with nothing but real 
knowledge. No barren sounds, no unintelligible words have occurred to 
embarrass and impede him. But now, very different becomes his situation. 
A book is placed in his hands, which he is told he must learn to read, that 
he may know how to become wise and good, and he is delighted with the 
prospect. But, alas! how grievous the disappointment! For months, 
hay, sometimes for years, his studies consist of nothing but mere sounds, to 
which it is impossible he can annex any idea whatever. His school-hours 
are solely occupied with As and Bs, abs, ebs, and ibs, Now, what | must 
be the effect of all this upon an intelligent child? Surely, it is sufficiently 
evident, that his active mind cannot be exclusively employed in such tire- 
some drudgery. For this is nothing but a mere affair of memory, in which 
the reason and judgment of the child is never called into action. The nat- 
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ural, the unavoidable, result of such a process is, that he acquires a habit 
of mechanically repeating those sounds, while his mind is occupied with 
objects of a totally ditlerent nature. He can repeat his A, B, C, his ab, 
eb, ib, &c. ; and, all the while, his mind can be far distant, at play with 
his schoolmates, or at the family fireside. And thus, at the very outset 
the child lays the foundation of the grand impediment to the easy eitein. 
ment of knowledge, the impassable barrier to self-education,—the habit of 
mental wandering. 

This plan of education ts the synthetic method, which, commencing with 
elements, joins them to form compounds, and, again compounding those, 
forms them into the substances with which we are acquainted. Thus, should 
we be taught mineralogy according to this system, we should first have to 
learn the names of all the elements of which stones were composed, and 
then, by joining them in the proper proportions, we should form stones. 
But such is not the method in which we are instructed by Nature. It is in 
fact doubtful, whether we are acquainted with any elementary substance. 
[t is true, our chemical works give us a list of some fifty or more sub- 
stances, which are called elements ; but it is doubtful, whether any one of 
them really is so. ‘They should be considered only as elements according 
to the present state of knowledge. Future discoveries will probably reduce 
the number, or totally change the whole list. But to return. Nature’s 
mode of teaching is altogether analytic. She first presents us with a group, 
forming a perfect whole, and then instructs us how to analyse it, or divide 
it into its component parts. For instance: a child knows a tree and can 
name it, long before he has ever heard or thought of leaves, twigs, branches, 
trunk, or root ; a house, before he has become acquainted with shingles, 
boards, brick, stone, or lime ; a man, before head, limbs, neck, or body. 
At a more advanced period of his education, he extends his knowledge by 
new analyses. For instance : he examines into the nature of the leaves, &c., 
of trees ; of stones and lime, which enter into the formation of a house ; 
of flesh and bones, which form the man. Were he to wait till he knew the 
A, B, C of Nature, before he made himself acquainted with the objects 
around him, he would never know them at all. [et not the above remarks 
be understood as objecting to the inductive method of philosophizing. Sci- 
ence can have no sure foundation, save on observation, experiment, and in- 
duction. But it by no means follows that the knowledge of reading must be 
acquired by the same method, especially by young children, whose rea- 
soning faculties are as yet undeveloped. Besides, it will be found that even 
the sciences are taught chiefly by analysis. It is in the cultivation of sci- 
ence by the philosopher, not in its communication by the teacher, that induc- 
tion is indispensable. 

Having thus pointed out the serious evil, arising from the synthetic mode 
of teaching reading, namely, the habit of mental wandering, or thinking of 
one thing while reading another ; having shown also, that Nature, in her 
teachings, follows the opposite course, that of analysis ; it would appear 
that all that is necessary, to induce every reasonable mind to approve of the 
change, is, to show its practicability in the present case. This, however, 
can be correctly ascertained by experiment only. And, although every 
teacher can make the experiment for himself, (and it is one which will re- 
quire but a short time sufficiently to test,) yet it may be satisfactory to 
know, that every trial hitherto made, which has come to the knowledge of 
the writer,—and those are by no means few in number,—have proved em- 
inently successful. He would also state that he has tested the plan on the 
younger members of his own family, with similar success. The first sub- 
ject of these last experiments was a boy between four and five years old, 
who, in the space of three months, without previous knowledge of either 
letters or words, simply by receiving a lesson for about five minutes a day, the 
rest of his time being spent in amusement, learnt to read all the lessons in 
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Worcester’s Primer in a beautiful style, and, what was still better, intelli- 
gently. He would therefore urge a similar trial on every parent anxious 
for the improvement of education, and particularly for the removal of that 
barrier to self-instruction, the pernicious habit above referred to. A mi- 
nute description of this method of tuition will appear in its proper place. 
All that is necessary further to observe here is, that the chief difference 
between the two methods is in the order of the steps. Letters and syllables 
must be learned in the new as well as in the old method ; but. by a change 
in the time of teaching them, they are acquired with less than half the dith- 
culty, and without any danger of acquiring bad habits, which are so difli- 
cult to eradicate. 

The reading course, which we have seen commence so inauspiciously, 
does not generally improve much in its progress. A great deal of time, it 
must be acknowledged, and much labor, are expended in the endeavor to 
remedy what should never have been allowed to be formed, namely, bad hab- 
its in reading. But all such efforts are commonly vain. The teacher him- 
self rarely reads well ; and when the pupil has acquired the stiff mechani- 
cal habits which the synthetic course never fails to generate, the remedy 
is altogether beyond his reach. Had the child read intelligently, from the 
first ; had none of his time been misspent in reading words without con- 
nection, and consequently, to him, without meaning ; it might have been 
possible, even for a teacher who did not read well himself, to have trained 
up a school of good readers. For, whatever may be the opinion of those 
who have bestowed little attention on this subject, good reading is the natu- 
ral gift, bad reading, entirely an artificial acquirement. For almost every 
child speaks naturally and fluently ; and, when he knows the words, why 
should he not read in the same style ? Simply, because, in the course of 
learning these words, he has acquired bad habits, habits arising entirely 
from the practice of attending to sound, unconnected with sense. We all 
know how completely man is the creature of habits, and how difficult it is 
to change them, when once formed. How then can it be expected of a 
child, especially when under the charge of a teacher who is ignorant of the 
cause of the evil, as well as of the means of cure ? 

But reading well aloud, though a desirable accomplishment for all, and in- 
dispensable for a public teacher, who seeks for extensive usefulness, is not 
so valuable to the whole community, as the power of reading silently with 
intelligence ; and, if the latter had generally been achieved in our schools, 
we might perhaps have been content to spare the former, Unfortunately, 
however, this is by no means the case. ‘The great improvements in school- 
books, of late years, have doubtless been productive of much benefit in this 
respect ; and, where the method of questioning, which has been introduced 
into nearly all, has been thoroughly and steadily followed, the evils arising 
from the faulty commencement may, with much labor to both teacher and 
pupils, have finally been overcome. ‘Truly happy would it have been for 
the community, had this generally been the case ; but, unfortunately, too 
many teachers have not, or rather fancy they have not, the time necessary 
for the questioning process : as if it were possible there should not be time 
for the most important part of education, reading understandingly. Surely 
no other study can compete with it, as to utility. Surely every thing else 
should give way to this. But it is to be feared that this neglect does not 
arise from want of time, but rather from an indisposition in the teacher 
properly to task his own mind. For this is a matter that cannot be attend- 
ed to mechanically, like most of the other operations of the school. It 
requires equal attention in teacher and pupil. Had answers been given 
tothe questions, probably the want of time would never have been urg- 
ed as a reason for their neglect. But answers would have completely nul- 
lified the process ; the object being to cause the pupil to exert his thinking 
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There is one mode of using these questions, however, which is little bet- 
ter than their total neglect. The children are allowed the time, nay, even 
directed to study owt the answers. Where this mode is adopted, we shall 
never find intelligent reading. The answers are picked out and committed 
to memory ; and then the reading is performed mechanically, without an 
effort to combine sense with sound. The sole dependence for the recita- 
tion is on the memory. It is evident, that, where this method has been 
adopted, the children, in after-life, will not be readers; or that, at all 
events, their reading will not extend beyond novels or tales. 


Orthography. 


In the old-fashioned school, a vast deal of time is spent to very little pur- 
pose, in the acquisition of spelling ; it being commonly found, that the most 
adroit speller in the class cannot write half a dozen lines without ortho- 
graphical blunders. W hat can be the cause of so signal a failure, with such 
an appearance of proficiency ? The subject well deserves examination. 

1. The columns of the spelling-book are committed to memory ; and, 
when the student can spell the whole orally, he takes it for granted that he 
is a proficient in orthography. But this by no means follows ; for the num- 
ber of words in the largest spelling-book does not exceed seven thousand, 
whereas there are upwards of eighty thousand words in the English lan- 
guage. 

2. The words in the spelling-book are selected and arranged, chiefly 
with a view to teach the elements of reading ; and it does not contain half 
the anomalies of orthography. Indeed, the greatest number of these anom- 
alies occur in the words in most common use, few of which are to be found 
in any spelling-book. 

8. It is found by experience, that spelling well orally, and writing ortho- 
graphically, are really different acquirements; and that a child, very expert 
in the former, may be very deficient in the latter. Nothing can show 
more strikingly, the folly of the oral method of teaching spelling, than this 
fact, the truth of which is now generally acknowledged. Of the generation 
now on the stage of life, whose education has been confined to the district 
school, although at least one third of their time was spent in drilling from 
the spelling-book, not one in ten can write a letter of even a few lines with- 
out blundering in orthography. 

But the spelling-book is not merely used for teaching orthography. The 
general opinion is, that reading can be acquired by no other means. No 
one seems for a moment to doubt the truth of the proverb, ‘‘ We must spell 
before we can read.”’ This, however, is a point well deserving serious exam- 
ination, For it is here, that nearly all the bad habits that prevent intelli- 
gent reading have their origin. Let us, then, candidly inquire, whether it 
be really necessary ‘‘to spell before we can read ;’’ whether, in fact, spell- 
ing, that is, naming the letters, be of any assistance whatever. 

Commencing the elementary syllables, then, ab, eb, ib, &c., let us care- 
fully note the sounds of their constituent letters, and, joining them, observe 
whether they have any resemblance to the sounds of the syllables : thus a, 
b, will be found to make aibee ; e, b, to make eehee ; i, b, eyebee ; 0, b, ober; 
and u, b, youbee. Now, what resemblance is there between the sounds atbee 
and ab ; eebee and eb, &c. ? Evidently none. 

The same discrepancy will be found to exist, on comparing the sounds 
of words with those of their constituents. For instance : before a child is 
allowed to read the word bat, he is directed to say hee-at-tee ; before cat, 
see-ai-tee ; mat, emm-ai-tee ; rat, ar-ai-tee ; sat, ess-ai-tee ; and, before he 
is allowed to pronounce which, he is required to say doubleyou-aitch-eye-see- 
aitch! But, lest it should be supposed that an unfair selection of words 
has been made, in order to place the subject in a ludicrous point of view, 
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let us examine a line, with which we are all familiar,—the initiatory sen- 
tence in Webster’s old spelling-book, — 
** No man may put off the law of God.” 

The manner in which we were taught to read this,—and this manner still 
prevails in most of the schools,—was as follows : 

En-o, no, Gum-ai-en, Man, emm-ai-wy, May, pee-you-tee, put, o-double-eff, 
off, tee-attch-ee, the, ell-at-double-you, law, 0-cf}, of, vee-o-dee, God. 

What can be more absurd than this ? Can we wonder, that the progress 
of a child should be slow, when we place such unnecessary impediments as 
these in his way ?* ; 

The fallacy on this subject lies within a nutshell. It arises wholly from 
confounding the names with the powers of the letters. If these were simi- 
lar, there might be some excuse for a course of this kind ; though even then 
it would be highly objectionable, on account of the sense being destroyed 
by the recurrence of barren sounds between every word ; but, when ‘the 
names of the letters and their powers are so different, a perseverance in 
this system of tuition is wholly inexcusable. 

The late Dr. Thornton, who for many years presided over the Patent- 
Office at Washington, perceiving the absurdity of learning to read by the 
repetition of sounds having no similarity to those of the words, published, 
in 1790, a pamphlet, entitled ‘Cadmus, or a Treatise on Written Lan- 
guage,’ in which he proposed that every letter should be named according 
to its power ; and, there being more sounds than letters in the English lan- 
guage, introduced a sufficient number of new characters to supply the deti- 
ciency. ‘To carry out this design, however, an entire new system of orthog- 
raphy became necessary, which the Doctor seriously proposed should be 
immediately carried into effect, not perceiving, apparently, that its adoption 
would render useless all the English books now in existence, and force us 
all to go back to school to learn to read! For this extraordinary produc- 
tion, the Magellanic gold medal, and the title of CapMus were awarded 
to the learned Doctor, by the American Philosophical Society ! Had the 
author known, that reading could be learnt without the intervention of any 
names of letters, he might have saved his labor, and our wise philosophers 
might have elsewhere bestowed their gold. 


Writing. 


This important branch of education is generally abandoned to itinerant 
teachers, on the plea of its requiring too much of the time and attention of 
the teacher of the public school. This would undoubtedly be correct, if he 
had to rule and set all the copies, and make and mend all the pens. But, 
surely, this cannot be necessary. Ruled books might be procured, and 


* Since the above was written, I have cut the following anecdote out of a southern 
newspaper : 

‘<'The Woods of Lancashire are a distinguished family for character, wealth, and talent ; 
the eldest son, John Wood, has been returned member of Parliament for Preston several 
times, and proved himself a steady supporter of civil and religious liberty. A laughable 
circumstance took place upon a trial in Lancashire, where the head of the family, Mr. 
Wood, senior, was examined as a witness. Upon giving his name, Ottiwell Wood, the 
judge, addressing the reverend person, said, ‘ Pray, Mr. Wood, how do you spell your 
name?’ ‘The old gentleman replied ,— 

*O double T 
I double U 
E double L 
double U 
double O D ;’ 
Upon which the astonished lawgiver laid down his pen, saying, it was the most extraordi- 
nary namie he had ever met with in his life, and, after two or three attempts, declared he 
was unable to record it. The court was convulsed with laughter.”’ 
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printed models of caligraphy, large enough to be distinctly seen by the 
scholars, when hung on the walls ; and it would be an excellent exercise 
for the larger pupils to assist, by turns, in the penmaking department. 

But the child should be a good writer, before ever he takes pen in hand. 
As soon as he enters school, he should be provided with a slate ; and he 
should commence written arithmetic and composition, as soon as he is able 
to form the necessary characters. Were this properly attended to, al] 
would be good writers ; for the chief difficulty here, as well as in reading, 
lies in the breaking up of those bad habits which ought never to have been 
formed. 

Where writing ts taught in the district school, the most important ele- 
ments, namely, the manner of holding the pen, and the position of the body, 
arms, and hands, are sadly neglected. General instructions on these points 
are commonly given, but they are not sufficiently insisted on and enforced. 
The consequence is, that a cramped, stiff manner of writing is acquired; 
and if writing is much practised before a better school be resorted to, the 
pupil is exceedingly apt in a very short time to fall back into his old man- 
ner, which has become, as it were, a second nature. 

[To be continued. ]} 


[For the Common School Journal. | 
VISIT TO A DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


Finding myself, a short time since, in the neighborhood of a district 
school, within two hours’ ride of the city, [ ventured, one fine, cool morn- 
ing, to become an uninvited visiter. Many years had elapsed since I had 
seen even the outside of a country school house, and still more, since I had 
witnessed the operations within. As I approached the building, I naturally 
glanced back on this interval, and called to mind how much had been said and 
written on the subject of education ; how many books had been put forth for 
the rising generation, covering the whole ground of school education, from 
the alphabet up to the highest school classic ; and how, in various ways, 
the facilities for imparting instruction had been multiplied ;—and I was 
curious to see the result. This was but a solitary instance ; yet I thought 
it might be a type of many others. Without aiming to establish or over- 
throw any theory, I purpose simply to relate what I saw and heard, and the 
passing reflections that were suggested on the spot. Whether this may be 
considered a fair specimen of the District School, my information does not 
enable me to decide, I only relate just what [ witnessed in this particular 
instance, premising, that this school was in the centre of a good New-Eng- 
land village, and the teacher had been employed in it for three successive 
summers, 

The house was a neat, two-story building, with a yard enclosed in the 
rear; and externally faultless, save being very near the street. In the 
front, was a liberal allowance of room for a pass-way, stair-case, and de- 
posite for loose-coats, hats, &e. ‘The rooms were sufficiently large, and 
the seats constructed with considerable regard to comfort and convenience ; 
but the aspect of the whole interior was much injured by a capital, but not 
uncommon, defect, namely, a want of neatness. ‘The walls had never been 
painted or whitewashed ; and, although the building was new, they were 
much soiled, and the floor was much littered and offensively dirty. A very 
trifling expense will keep the walls of a house white ; and how unspeakably 
more cheertul is the aspect of a pure white wall, than a soiled, rough-look- 
ing surface, to catch the eye in all directions. And by a little persevering 
attention on the part of the teacher, the floor need never be strown with the 
remains of luncheons, or covered with the filth of the streets. And is it not 
of some consequence to the future habits of the children, that they should 
see a clean and orderly room? I would ask, is it not a proper subject of 
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attention, both for the committee and the teacher, that a school-rvom be kept 
clean, and scholars not allowed to enter offensively dirty ? Should it not 
at least be required, that the baretooted bov should stop at some clear ; 
stream, and wash the accumulated dirt trom the uncovered parts of his un- ‘ 43 
tidy person? I did not, at this time, see many scholars who needed this ne 
ablution, but I observed a few very marked cases. ib 
Before the commencement of the exercises, I learned trom the teacher, 
that a division had recently been made in the school, by which the younger 
portion had been removed to another room, under another teacher ; so that, 
instead of eighty, she now had only fifty, pupils. This was an evident im- 
provement, an upward step. 
When somewhat less than half had collected, the teacher set one of the 
oldest girls to read a pertion of Scripture, while she took the bell, and, going 
into the adjoining pass-way, rung it, then returned, followed by several 
loiterers, who dropped in apparently as suited their pleasure. All this was 
during the reading, which could not, of course, receive much attention. A 
prayer was then read by the teacher; but in so hasty and inexpressive a 
manner, that much of its good effect must have been lost. Three classes 
were now, in succession, called to read. And here I noticed, that what- 
ever improvement there might have been in school-books, their proper use 
was yet to be learned. ‘The reading was in the worst imaginable style,— 
being so utterly deficient in that first requisite of good reading, namely, 
distinct enunciation, that its other faults or excellences, if any, were almost 
entirely merged in this. Some pieces, that were quite familiar to my ear, 
1 understood sufficiently to perceive that many words were, without being 
corrected, called wrong ; and that there was not even an attempt to adapt 
the tone or inflection to the sentiment. The only variations were those be- 
tween the overstrained scream of the bold, confident boy, and the low mum- 
ble of the abashed little girl. 
I am too well aware of the present difficulty of making good readers, to 
look for excellence in this art ; but I had hoped for something better than this. 
[ was forcibly reminded, by contrast, of a little boy, who, at six years old, 
not having had an opportunity of acquiring the school monotone, having 
mostly been his own teacher, would read a common dialogue in a manner 
so perfectly natural and easy, that a stranger, on hearing him, supposed 
particular pains had been bestowed upon his reading. He had only not 
been taught to read wrong. During the reading of the classes, not a ques- 
tion was asked, or explanation given ; nor was their attention, in any man- 
ner, called to the subject matter of the various pieces that, like so many 
grists in the mill, passed on, each leaving a vacant space for its successor. 
As each class returned, in succession, to their seats, I said, with a heavy 
heart, ‘‘this, then, is the way you are trained to be miserable readers, 
through life, of what you do not understand ; or the almost unmanageable 
subjects of some future teacher, who may luckily discover that words are 
used to express ideas.”’ 
The reading being over, the classes in arithmetic were called ; and here, 
the teaching was more defective, if possible, than in the preceding exer- 
cise. The books used were ‘Colburn’s First Lessons’ and ‘ Emerson’s 
“irst Part.’ And here I must acknowledge myself indebted to the teacher 
for a practical exhibition of what I should previously have thought impossi- ' 
ble,—for scholars to go through those excellent little works without thinking. | 
Such must inevitably be the fact in this school, if the various recitations of 
this day were a fair specimen of ordinary recitations. ‘The teacher did all 
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the thinking, and only required the pupils to utter the sound and give the ; 
result. Take the following example, which will show, at once, how every ny 
other question was performed: A man bought four pounds of tea at three idly 
shillings per pound, and paid for it with cloth at two shillings per vard 
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How many yards did he give? Says the teacher, after reading the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How much is three times four?’ Answer, ‘‘ twelve.” « Well, 
how many times two are there intwelve?” ‘Six,’ is the answer. ‘‘ Right,” 
says the teacher. And so these classes went to their seats with the mark 
for a good lesson against their names, when their minds had been scarcely 
more exercised than the benches on which they sat. I heard a lesson 
in geography, but it is needless to say more ; it was all of a piece with 
what went before. I was now satisfied to leave without any further exam- 
ination. As | shut the door of the school-room, I could not but exclaim, 
‘If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness !” 
And a feeling of painful regret took possession of my mind for the children, 
—that, while at an age of great mental and bodily activity, they were, for 
so many hours, each day, deprived both of physical and mental exercise, 
losing the most improvable season of lite ;—for the teacher, too, that, 
good and conscientious as I believed her to be, she appeared so utterly 
ignorant of the art of teaching ;—for the parents, also, that they did not 
better understand the wants of their children, or, understanding them, were 
unable to procure a teacher, by whom they could, be supplied. Thus I 
have briefly described the impressions left on my mind, from this, my first 
recent visit to a District School. 





Tue Sassatu.—‘ But blessings, and ten thousand blessings, be upon the 
day ! and let myriads of thanks stream up to the throne of God, for this 
divine and regenerating gift to man. As I have set in some flowery dale, 
with the sweetness of May around me, on a week day, I have thought of 
the millions of immortal creatures, toiling for their daily life, in factories 
and shops, amid the whirl of machinery, and the greedy cravings of mer- 
cantile gain ; and suddenly, that golden interval of time has lain before 
me, in all its brightness,—a time, and a perpetually-recurring time, in 
which the iron grasp of earthly tyranny is loosed, and Peace, Faith, and 
Freedom, the Angels of God, come down, and walk once more among men! 
Ten thousand blessings on this day,—the friend of man and beast. The 
bigot would rob it of its healthful freedom, on the one hand, and coop man 
up in his work-day dungeons, and cause him to walk, with downcast eyes 
and demure steps ; and the libertine would desecrate all its sober decorum, 
on the other. God, and the sound heart and sterling sense of Englishmen, 
preserve it from both these evils! Let us still avoid Puritan rigidity and 
French dissipation. Let our children, and our servants, and those who toil 
for us in vaults, and shops, and factories, between the intervals of solemn 
worship, have freedom to walk in the face of heaven and the beauty of 
earth ; for, in the great temple of Nature, stand together Health and Pie- 
ty. For myself, [ speak from experience. It has always been my delight 
to go out on a Sunday, and, like Isaac, meditate in the fields, and especial- 
ly in the sweet tranquillity and amid the gathering shadows of evening ; 
and iiever, in temple or in closet, did more hallowed influence fall upon 
my heart. With the twilight and the hush of earth, atenderness has stolen 
upon me ; a desire for every thing pure and holy ; a love for every crea- 
ture on which God has stamped the wonder of his handiwork ; but espe- 
cially, for every child of humanity ; and then I have been made to feel, 
that there is no oratory like that which has heaven itself for its roof, and no 
teaching like the teaching of the Spirit which created, and still overshad- 
ows the world with its infinite wing.”-—Witi1am Howirr. 





ComMenpaBLe Liperatity.—The Hon. James G. Perkins, of Kenne- 
bunk Port, Maine, has given one copy of the Massachusetts School Libra- 
ry to each of the thirteen school districts in that town. 
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MEMOIR OF DR. NATHANIEL BOWDITCH. 


{Continued from the last Number, page 291. 





CHAPTER V. 
From 1797 to 1800,—aged 24—27. 


Marriage.—Third voyage, visits Spain.—Dangers.—Earl St. Vincent's fieet.— 
Arrival at Cadiz.—Observatory at Cadiz.—Sails for Alicant.— Passage through 
the Straits of Gibrallar.—Privateers: chased by one: anecdotes of Mr. B’s love 
of study shown then.—Hears news of the death of his wife: consoles himself with 
mathematical studies.—More troubles with privateers.—Leaves Alicant.—Advan- 
tages derived from his visit to Spain.—Fourth voyage, to India.—Extracts from 
Journal on viewing a ship that was engaged in the slave trade.x—Arrival at Java: 
introduction to the Governor: formerly, respect paid to him.—Anecdote of Eng- 
lish Navy Officers. — Goes to Batavia and Manilla.—Observations of Jupiter while 
becalmed in the Celebean Sea.— Voyage home. 


During these two voyages, Mr. Bowditch had been engaged in trade for 
himself, and having thereby gained a small fortune, he wished to remain 
at home, and enjoy the blessings of domestic life, from which he had been 
separated at the age of ten years, when he left the abode of his parents. — In 
accordance with this wish, on the twenty-fifth day of March, 1798, he married 
avery excellent and intelligent woman, named Elizabeth Boardman. But in 
a few months, he was again called to a seafaring life. His young and 
beautiful wife was already beginning to show symptoms of that disease 
; which eventually removed her from her husband and friends. It was a 
f hard struggle for the tenderly-attached couple to separate themselves ; but 
duty called the husband, and obedience to duty was always his watchword. 
Accordingly, by August loth, 1798, he was prepared for sea, in the same 
ship, with the same owner, Captain Derby, and his friend Captain Prince. 
On this occasion he went as joint supercargo. It was on the twenty-first 
of August,—that is, nearly five months from the date of his marriage,—he 
bade adieu to his wife. He never saw her more. Full of devotedness to 
him, she however urged him to go forward in the performance of the right, 
unconscious that she should never more embrace him. During his absence 
she died, at the early age of eighteen years. . 

One of the objects of the present voyage was, to go to Cadiz, the chief 
southern port in Spain. It was rather dangerous, at this time, for any ves- 
e sel to sail towards Europe, as the Revolution in France had taken place 
only a short time before, and Europe was beginning to rise against that 
country ; and as Spain, at that period, was united with France, an English 
fleet was hovering about the straits of Gibraltar. ‘I he consequence was, 
that it was of great importance to avoid all vessels, for fear of meeting a 
privateer. Those on board of the Astrea saw but two vessels on their pas- 
sage, and these were avoided. —an 

On the nineteenth of September they came within sight of land ; and at 
seven, A. M., the next day, they discovered the English fleet, under com- 
mand of Earl St. Vincent, several leagues to the eastward of them. On 
this same day they were boarded by the Captain of an American vessel, 
who informed them that the privateers were very numerous In the straits. 

By Mr. Bowditch’s Journal we learn the following : . q 

‘“On Thursday afternoon, twentieth of September, the winds continued 
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light and variable to the westward. Captain Prince steered directly for 
Earl St. Vincent’s fleet, and at two, P. M., the Hector, of seventy-four . 
guns, Captain Camel, sent his Lieutenant on board, ordering us to bear Lie 
down to him. Captain Prince went aboard, was treated politely, and re- \ 
ceived a passport to enter Cadiz.” On the twenty-first, at four, P. M., fi ; 
anchor was cast in that harbor. j i 
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The state in which poor Spain was, at this time, was miserable enough, 
There was but one newspaper in the whole kingdom, and that was printed 
at Madrid. Every thing was degraded about that once noble and braye- 
hearted people. Upon the appearance of Cadiz, the Journal says thus - 
‘The streets of the city, although narrow, are very neatly paved, and 
swept every day, so that they are very clean. ‘They have broad, flat stones 
at the sides. All the houses are of stone, with roofs but little sloping, 
There are fortifications all around the city.” 

“ September 29th, 1798. ‘This day, news came of the destruction of the 
French fleet, inthe Mediterranean Sea, by Lord Nelson.”’ Of these events 
you will read in history, at some future time ; but they were deeply inter- 
esting at that time to the whole world. It was the first formidable check 
received by the French, afier they had begun to overrun Europe. 

These news, of course, were deeply interesting to our voyager ; but, 
though interested in the political and military contests of the day, he did 
not forget the subject to which from earliest years he had devoted himself. 
You will perceive, from the following extracts from his Journal, that he now 
was studying astronomy. In fact, he had been studying, during his previ- 
ous voyages, many of the greatest works on mathematics and ‘astronomy. 

‘* November 12th. During our residence in Cadiz we formed an acquaint- 
ance with Count Mallevante, who, before the Revolution, commanded a 
French frigate at Martinico, and at present is a post-captain in the Spanish 
navy. He carried us tothe New Observatory, built on the island of Cadiz, 
where we were shown all the instruments they had mounted. ‘There were 
not any of them very new. ‘The person who went with us was named Cos- 
mode Churruca. I promised to send him, on my arrival in America, the 
works of Dr. Holyoke, on Meteorology. 1 gave him my method of work- 
ing a lunar observation, which he was to print at the end of the Nautical 
Almanac.” 

‘*At half past four, P. M., got under way, and beat out of the harbor of 
Cadiz, in company with three other American vessels ; which sailed under 
the protection of the Astrea.’’ ‘They were destined for Alicant, and conse- 
quently their course lay through the straits of Gibraltar, up along the south- 
eastern coast of Spain. On the afternoon of the fourteenth, fell in again 
with the English fleet, which, with those under their convoy, consisted of 
forty-five vessels. As the fleet was steering in the same direction, they 
kept company with it, being all bound for the straits of Gibraltar. On 
next day, saw another convoy, of twenty vessels, and two of those accom- 
panying the Astrea joined it. ‘The Astrea was obliged to fall behind, be- 
cause the remaining vessel under its protection sailed too slowly. On the 
eighteenth, the whole convoy entered the straits, except one, which was 
chased by French privateers, ten of which could be counted in full view ; 
but, on the approach of the Astrea, the enemy retreated, 

The moon was shining brightly, on the night of the nineteenth of November, 
1799 ; many times had the bell broken over the silent sea from the ship’s 
deck, telling of the passing hours ; when, suddenly, the crew of the Astrea 
was called to quarters, tor a suspicious sail was seen bearing down towards 
them. ‘The cannon, of which nineteen were on board, were all cleared for 
action, and every man, placed at his post, watched anxiously as the priva- 
teer came rapidly towards them. Captain Prince assigned to Mr. Bowditch 
a station in the cabin, through which the powder was to be passed to the 
deck. When all on deck was ready, the Captain stepped for a moment 
into the cabin, to see if every thing was in order, and ‘‘there,’’ says he, 
‘*sat Mr. Bowditch at the cabin table, with his slate and pencil in hand, 
and the cartridges lying by his side,”—thus showing that a love of science, 
even in the midst of danger, was superior to all other feelings. ‘This anecdote, 
doubtless, will amuse you, and reminds me of the geometrician Archimedes, 
who lived two hundred years before Christ, who, as some of you may know, 
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was slain by the soldiers of the Roman General Marcellus, when they sacked 
the city of Syracuse. Archimedes had labored much tor his countrymen, 
during the seige, but finally became so absorbed in a problem, that he was 
totally ignorant that the soldiers had taken possession of the town, until 
they came upon him. Fortunately, in the case ot Mr. Bowditch, no evil 
ensued. Captain Prince himself could not restrain his feelings, but burst 
into a loud laugh, and asked Mr. Bowditch whether he could make his will 
at that moment, to which question Mr. B. answered, with a smile, in the 
aflirmative. Captain Prince adds, ‘* But on all occasions of danger, he 
manitested great firmness, and, after the affair of the privateer, (which, by 
the by, did not molest us,) he requested to be stationed at one of the cuns, 
which request was granted him.” 

In this way, they continued cruising along the beautiful Mediterranean, 
but perpetually liable to danger. Now, they come within sight of the high 
lands of Malaga, and shortly they fly away from some pirate upon the broad 
sea. Now, they are quietly sailing along under the warm and sunny skies 
of an Andalusian climate ; and again, in the course of a few hours, driven 
by the current and tempest far away to the southwest. Finally, after a 
tedious passage, the ship was moored, on Friday evening, November twen- 
ty-third, in the harbor of Alicant. After considerable difficulty, on account 
of the city authorities, for fear of disease being brought into the place, by 
the crews of the ships, they were at length allowed to go on shore. But 
melancholy tidings awaited our voyager. By a Salem vessel that had 
arrived at Cadiz, news came of the death of his wife, sometime in the pre- 
ceding October. But he made no complaints. He never thought it right 
to complain of the trials that fell upon him, but he quietly sought to interest 
his mind in his favorite pursuit of astronomy. He always did so, whenever 
any trouble came upon him. In this way he consoled himself, and was not 
a burden to others, by being of a discontented spirit. 

January 24th, 1799, having finished loading their ship with brandy, they 
would have sailed, had not the wind prevented. On February eleventh, 
they were still detained by head-winds, but now, to their discomfort, they 
saw a French privateer cruising off in the bay at the mouth of the harbor. 
It was evidently waiting to entrap some one of the American vessels. On 
the next day, the daring of the privateer commander arose to such a height, 
that he rowed in his barge all around the American fleet, and insulted some 
of the people. ‘Towards evening of february thirteenth, Mr. Bowditch 
narrowly escaped serious difficulty with them, as the privateer barge and 
the American boat, coming from shore, came in contact ; but the former 
received the most damage, and Mr. Bowditch got safely on board the As- 
trea. On the fourteenth, the brigand of the sea departed, and his ship was 
soon seen gradually losing itself in the distance over the blue Mediterra- 
nean, 

On the next day, the convoy sailed. It consisted of five vessels, and, by 
twenty-four hours of favorable breezes, they were brought within thirty 


miles of the coast of Barbary ; and, after some trouble, in consequence of 


being obliged to take in tow those of the convoy which sailed more slowly, 
the Astrea was fairly out from the straits of Gibraltar by February twenty- 
fourth,—that is, three days from the time of leaving Alicant. 

During half the passage home, some of the convoy were in company 
withthem. They had rough seas; but, on the sixth of April, at ten o’clock 
at night, Mr. Bowditch arrived in Salem habor, having been absent nearly 
nine months. 

This visit to Spain was of service to him, in many respects. He there 
obtained many books on astronomy and navigation, and some celebrated 
works on history, all of which he studied with care, on his voyage home. 
He, moreover, had been pleased with his visit to the observatory. 

He was not destined to remain at home a long while ; but the Astrea 
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having been sold to a merchant in Boston, Mr. Bowditch sailed with Ca 
tain Prince from that city, on the twenty-third of the following July, bound 
for India. It was a long, and, to most persons, a tedious, voyage that he 
was about to undertake ; but to Mr. Bowditch it was the means of improve- 
ment. While the ship was sailing quietly along, or sinking lazily from 
one swell of the sea to another, or borne towards heaven on the most yio- 
lent gale, Mr. Bowditch was still laboring at his books. During this voy- 
age, as during the preceding, he did not perform much duty, except when 
in port ; and consequently, on board ship, he had a great deal of time to 
be devoted to study. And he worthily filled every moment with reading 
and intense study, to improve himself or others. Very few incidents worth 
mentioning occurred during the voyage ; but, on the fifteenth of September, 
1799, we tind the following in his Journal: ‘The ship, in sight yester- 
day, soon proved to be an English Guineaman. As we came up with him, 
he fired a gun to leeward, which we returned. As we came nearer, he 
fired one to windward. We returned the compliment, and nearly hulled 
him. When within hail, he ordered our boat out, which Captain Prince 
refused, telling him to come on board, if he wanted any thing. Finally, he 
requested Captain P. to haul out our boat, as his was caulking, which we 
could plainly see. Mr. Carlton went aboard with the clearance, and the 
surgeon came aboard of us, and, after examining our papers and acting in 
a manner becoming a Guineaman, they made sail.”’ 

In order to understand this allusion to the Guineaman, you should know, 
that, at the time we are reading of, the greater part of English merchants, 
especially those of Liverpool, were engaged in the horrid traffic called the 
Slave Trade. Immense numbers of vessels were annually sent from Liver- 
pool, and other places in England, for the sole purpose of sailing to the 
coast of Africa, there to get a cargo of the poor Natives, whom they 
carried to the West-Indian Islands and America, in order that they might 
be sold, as slaves, into perpetual bondage. Men, women, and children, 
were taken indiscriminately, and crammed together, like bales of cotton or 
any other goods, between the decks of the vessels. You may imagine, 
that those who could engage in such abominable proceedings must have 
lost all the feelings of humanity. They were used to blood and rapine ; 
hence you can understand the reason why Mr. Bowditch uses the term of 
reproach that he does. I thank heaven, and I feel sure that you will agree 
with me, that, by the efforts of devoted men and women in England and 
elsewhere, that trade has been formally abolished by Great Britain ; and 
that every man who now sets his foot on British soil becomes free. We 
will hope that the same beautiful truth may ere long be proclaimed through 
our country, in which, as you know, there are now three millions of slaves. 
But, to return to the Astrea. 

On December 17th, they arrived at Batavia, the chief city of the island 
of Java. The following will give you some idea of the place and persons 
in it. 

‘‘ Upon our first arrival, after making our report to the customhouse, we 
proceeded to the Saabandar, who introduced us to the Governor and the 
Governor-General, who is Commander-in-chief, and formerly lived in all 
the splendor of an Asiatic monarch, At present, the outward marks ol 
respect are far less than they were twenty or thirty years ago. In former 
times, he was attended by his guards, preceded by two trumpeters. Every 
carriage was forced to stop, and the persons within obliged to dismount, 
under the penalty of one hundred ducatoons, (about $167.) Capt. ——— 
refused even to stop his carriage, and forced his coachman to drive on. 
The officers of an English squadron, lying at Batavia, in order to show 
their contempt of the procession, formed a party similar to that attending 
the Governor, only, instead of the aids with their staves, one of the officers 
bore a staff with a cow’s horn tipped with gold, and another an empty bot- 
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tle. The rest of the officers of the fleet met this procession, and made 
their respects to it, as the Natives did to the Governor. At present, all these 
ractices are brought into contempt, so that none now stop tor any oflicers 
of government.” : 

The Astrea remained but four days at Batavia, the captain finding that 
he could not fill his vessel with coffee, as he intended, Consequently, 
after taking a fresh supply of provisions and of water, they weighed anchor, 
and bore towards the north, with the intention of visiting Manilla, as they 
had done on his second voyage. Passing through the straits of Macassar, 
they traversed the Celebean and China Seas, and anchored in Manilla Bay 
onthe fourteenth of February, 1800, During this short passage, we find Mr. 
Bowditch still occupied in the study of science. When floating through the 
Celebean Sea, amid the quietness of night, he is observing the appearance 
of the planet Jupiter, and studying the motions of its beautiful satellites. 
Doubtless, as he was studying, he thought of the immense power of that 
Being who first placed the bright planet in its place, and told it to revolve 
around our sun, while its own little satellites, like four moons, were to keep 
it company, silently and grandly, in its mysterious course. 

After remainining at Manilla long enough to get a cargo, the ship was 
prepared for home. On the twenty-third of March, it sailed ; and, during 
a passage of six months, very little occurred to interrupt Mr. Bowditch’s 
daily labors. It arrived on the sixteenth of September, 1800. About a 
fortnight before this, September the second, a ship was observed to wind- 
ward, which bore down upon them. By the captain, they were informed 
of the melancholy news (as Mr. B. says in his Journal) ‘‘ of the death of 
our beloved Washington. ‘Thus,’ continues he, ‘‘ has finished the career 
of that illustrious man, that great general, that consummate statesman, that 
elegant writer, that real patriot, that friend to his country and to all man- 
kind !”? This character of Washington is true ; but there is one point to 
which Mr. B. makes no allusion,—the love of truth displayed by that good 
man, from his earliest years. It was a character which Mr. B. must have 
loved, even if he had not been a great statesman and patriot ; for Wash- 
ington was a just man; and goodness and love of truth were always of 
much more importance, in Mr. B.’s opinion, than any greatness. 

During these different voyages, he gained more property. Having ob- 
tained, likewise, what was much better, a good report among his fellow- 
citizens, as a man of great learning, perseverance, extraordinary skill in 
the transaction of business, and unyielding uprightness, he determined 
to remain at home, and he therefore bade farewell to the sailor’s life, as he 


supposed, forever. 
[To be continued.} 





{For the Common School Journal.] 
A TRAVELLER’S STORY, FOR THE PERUSAL OF PARENTS. 


A great mistake is often committed by parents in withholding their patron- 
age from schools at home, close by their own doors, and giving it to those 
further off, whose merits, or rather demerits, they are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with. ‘‘ ’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,”’ and often- 
times, distance only. How often are the young sent to some boarding 
school, and thereby exposed to serious physical and moral dangers, simply 
hecause the seminary, as it is called, is fashionable, or is seen through the 
magnifying medium of a swelling newspaper advertisement, or the extrava- 
gant puffery of the personal but ignorant friends of the principal of the es- 
tablishment. There are, no doubt, many excellent institutions of the kind 
referred to, and youth, at a proper age, may be sent to them with advantage ; 
but I think that younger children should be kept at school near home, if the 
school is at all worthy of patronage. If such a one is not to be found, then 
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let parents spare no time or money in endeavoring to make the private or 
public school of their neighborhood worthy of receiving their precious off- 
spring. ; . 

But my present purpose is not to write a dissertation, but to tell a story 
illustrative of parental error. ’ 

{ was about leaving one of the smallest cities of our country in the three 
o'clock stage, on a clear summer morning. ‘The agent’s man, accompany- 
ing the driver to pick up the passengers, carelessly informed me, as [ was 
about to take my seat, that there was a young lady in the stage, going about 
fifty miles, whom her father, Mr. ———, wished me to have a little care 
of on the way. Iwas somewhat surprised, for I had never heard of either 
before. It seems that the father had been to the stage office and learned 
that a gentleman, and one only, was travelling in the direction his daugh- 
ter was to go, and had such confidence in his integrity, as to send his re- 
quest through a second, and even third, person. It occurred to me, that 
most caretul parents would have done the errand directly to a stranger, 
even at the expense of losing some hours’ sleep. 

On entering the stage, my only tellow-travellers appeared to be three fe- 
males, hidden from distinct view in the more than twilight darkness of the 
back seat, one of them seeming of the stature of a little girl. One of the two 
others I supposed to be my confiding and confided protegé. But not having 
a direct introduction, | waited for the plainer daylight, to make us mutually 
acquainted. It was truly a pleasant incident to a solitary man, hundreds 
of miles from his home, to be intrusted with such a charge. The fine spir- 
its inspired by the fresh beautiful morning, were rendered still more buoyant 
by anticipations of agreeable companionship, A rare chance, thought I, to 
set my face homeward with a summer’s day peeping and blushing upon me, 
and a young lady, withal, to shed brighter and rosier beams from life’s morn- 
ing countenance. What delightful chit-chat, too, for these fifty long miles! I 
shall pretty soon have more touching and lasting music than the passing twit- 
ter of these early birds. Intelligent, sociable woman is a warbler who will not 
take to silence with those of the bush, but will warble the day through ; at 
least, | have seen and heard some such, and | trust here is the like, nest- 
ling in the corner back of me. Conjecture was on tiptoe ; indeed, I be- 
gan to grow quite romantic about the personage whom the friendly light 
would soon present to my acquaintance. Well, we had passed the city 
borders, and the opening day in the open country had sufiiciently dispelled 
the darkness of the curtained vehicle ; so I turned round, to see what sort 
of light might be reflected from the countenances on the hitherto mysterious 
back seat. And now, behold, ensconced in the two corners were the 
wrinkled faces, and crisped forms, and chocolate-colored dresses, of two 
quite elderly women. The fathers of these daughters had long been in their 
last sleep, so it could not be one of them whose parent had intrusted her to 
my honest care. But between these monuments of the past sat a little miss 
of ten or twelve years of age. So, here must be my charge, whom my 
fancy had been romancing about, and comparing to all that was fresh and 
beautiful in the young day. Her cheek truly emulated the dawn, and her 
blue eye out-beamed the morning star ; and a few years’ advance among 
the teens, might make her all that one could wish as delightful companion- 
ship on the road ; but here was a mere child, and my duty was probably 
to see that her inexperience did not betray her into danger, and to keep 
her from crying, to her journey’s end. ‘* Well, miss,” said I, after a civil 
nod to the elderlies, ‘so you are the young lady whom I have been re- 
quested to have the care of on the way ?”” ‘Yes sir,” replied she, “I — 
going as far as ———, to school. I have been spending the vacation at 
home. Father found that a gentlemen was going in the stage, and he 
thought it might be well to send word to him about me. Had there been 
nobody going this morning, I should have gone fifty miles all alone.”’ “ Pret- 
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ty young, seems to me, to go so far alone, or with strangers,’’ remarked 
the milder faced of the other two ; I should not like to have a grandchild of 
mine sent off so.”’ ‘* Nor I,” briefly came from the thinner and closer lips 
of the severer-featured other. Not much more was said till we arrived at 
our first stopping place ; for the school miss seemed rather sad. and no 
wonder, thought |. Here she ate her breaktast, as if her appetite had been 
left at the table of her home, where the eater ought still to have continued 
as | soon had reason to believe. 

After a few miles further, my elderly companions lett the stage to the 
sole occupancy of Miss and myself. We had scarcely got our first jolt in the 
roomy vehicle, before | perceived the child sobbing, and in tears. ‘* What 
is the matter, my young friend” **O, I don’t want to go te ——— ; | 
hate that place. 1 wish mother would let me stay at home ; I want to be 
with her.’’ And then she sobbed the louder, and the little blue fountains 
poured out on the bloom beneath, such waters of bitterness, as, long-con- 
tinued, would have blighted that beauty of health and hue. . @ 

But childhood’s tear-springs are happily not deep, and are soon exhaust- 
ed. My sympathies could not but be most keenly awakened. I was led at 
once to make inquiries about the school to which she was forced to return. 
In the first place, I learned that the little sufferer loved her mother exceed- 
ingly, and her highest happiness was to be in her society. Next, | was 
told that she was laughed at and treated unfeelingly, by her instructers, 
when she was homesick, and cried. I inquired minutely into the customs 
of the school, and I found that they were unfavorable to health. The time 
after rising, before breakfast, was occupied in their private rooms,—the 
bed-rooms ; and the breath of health abounds not, immediately, where the 
exhalations of sleep have been going on for seven or eight hours. Soon 
after the first meal, the pupils are imprisoned in the school-room till mid- 
day, with the exception of a very brief recess. They must sit just so 
straight, and in that constrained position by which flexile-framed and many- 


jointed nature is so sorely pained. A number of the seats were witliout 


backs, so that the backbone was the only backing some of the poor crea- 
tures had for their aching bodies. ‘Then the half hour before dining, in the 
summer’s hot noon, was not very appropriate for bodily action, and at no 
season was particularly devoted to needed exercise. The afternoon was 
passed also in the same dull, uninteresting, and constrained, routine. ‘‘ Oh,” 
exclaimed the little tender-hearted narrator, in describing her seat and pos- 
ture ; ‘© oh, I have such a feeling here,” putting her hand to her bosom, 
‘that I can hardly breathe, sometimes. ‘Then | have no appetite to eat, 
and I am sick after my dinners. Oh, 1 don’t want to go back. Do let me 
go on with you, sir. No, I beg you would hire a horse and chaise, and 
carry me back'to my home, Or get me a buggy, and I will go alone, if | 
don’t get home till midnight. I had rather do this, than go back to school. 
I shan’t be an atom afraid.”’* And then she cried again, and would not be 
comforted. My heart was moved. I then resolved that | would tell the 
story to the public, for the good of poor little sufferers like this. 

But why was this lovely child sent away, fifty miles, to a heartless board- 
ing school ? Because it was the fashion ; and the schools near home, 
though some of them very good, as I had before learned, did not exactly 
suit the parents, who seemed to be entirely ignorant of the manner in which 
schools should be conducted. From the little girl’s artless account, they 
had found fault with the very salutary methods of an excellent school. And 
what were the studies that were pursued at such a distance, and at the cost 
of nealy two hundred dollars a year? Nothing, I found, but the ordinary 
pursfits of reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar, with the exception 
of a%ok on commerce. rom this she probably learned something about 
the various productions of different countries. She learned about things 
appertaining in part at least to the other side of the globe, and which would 
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be better understood at a maturer age ; while the phenomena of Nature 
and the common processes of art, close by, were a perfect mystery. I set 
to questioning the little student of commerce, and she knew nothing about 
the common grains, fields of which we were passing, and from which was 
her daily food. How they differed or grew, how they were sown or har- 
vested, she knew not. Of the clouds over her head, the rains dropping at 
her feet, and the heat and the cold affecting her body continually, she could 
give no good reasons. She thought the clouds were great bags up in the 
sky, holding water which once in a while got loose, through some sort of 
holes, and tumbled down in the shape of rain. She knew not how butter, 
or cheese, or a thousand things, were formed, which were made at doors 
all around. I asked if she had been in a gristmill. She had only seen the 
outside of one in the vicinity of her school. Her mind was sent across the 
ocean faintly to conceive of sugar-making, for instance, while she was not 
led to observe with her own bodily senses as interesting processes of man- 
gfacture taking place within two minutes’ walk. At the same time, she was 
suffering from the want of that exercise which excursions into fields, and 
shops, and mills, would have afforded, together with valuable and pleasant 
instruction. The only time at all appropriated to all-important exercise 
was a brief period about sundown ; and this was occupied, at best, by a 
short and sauntering walk, and it might be whiled away within doors, if in- 
dolence so preferred, 

My story is done, excepting to add, that I saw my sweet little companion 
left at the door of the seminary where, for a moment at least, she forgot the 
hated school in the welcoming kiss of two or three fellow pupils,—perhaps 
I ought to say, fellow sufierers. Just at parting from me, she strikingly 
showed how easily her good affections might be drawn out, instead of be- 
ing repressed, and her naturally amiable temper kept sweet, instead of 
being soured. Among the last words of her truly musical voice, were, 
**O, sir, | wish you would tell me your name, so that I may write to mother 
how very kind you have been to me.”’ The name was given her ; but, in 
reference to his own destination, at the time, and to the most proper place 
for early education, and to the truest earthly emblems of heaven, the writer 
will here subscribe, Homewarp. 





Beauties or Icnorance.—‘‘ In a field behind Euston-square,”’ says Dr. 
Arnott, ‘‘a mass of filth, compounded of the meeting of several open sew- 
ers and the refuse of extensive cowsheds, used to overflow and Stagnate. 
A school of one hundred and fifty female children, in its neighborhood, were 
affected in various years, variously. In one year, thirty were seized with 
spasm and convulsion of the limbs, similar to those produced by certain 
poisons ; in another, as many were attacked by typhus ; on the following, 
ophthalmia raged. These drains have since been covered, and all these 
diseases have disappeared.” ° 





The great good man, whom fortune does displace, 

May fall into distress, but not disgrace ; 

His sacred honor no one dares profane ; 

He may be poor, but never can be mean : 

Remains his value with the wise and good, 

And, prostrate, is as great as when he stood. 

Thus ruin’d temples do an awe dispense ; 

They lose their height, but keep their reverence ; 

The pious crowd the fallen pile deplore, ° 
And what they cannot raise they still adore. ~ A 


(THe Common Scuoon Journat ; published semi-monthly, by Marshy Bogen, 
Lyon, §& Webb, No. 109, Washington street, Boston : Horace Mann, Editor. Pyce, 


One dollar a year. ] - 
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